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THE NEGRO AND THE COMMUNISTS 


BY WALTER WHITE 


of this year two white women 

mill workers clambered aboard 
a freight train at Chattanooga with 
seven white men to hobo their way back 
home to Huntsville, Alabama. In 
doing this these two women started 
something—something that has had its 
repercussions in every part of the civ- 
ilized world. Thomas Mann and Al- 
bert Einstein, H. G. Wells and Theo- 
dore Dreiser and thousands of lesser 
luminaries of the world of letters, poli- 
tics, religion, and business have had 
something to say on the matter. The 
events which flowed with such startling 
rapidity from that March day have 
moved Negro thought as has nothing 
else within recent years. For this 
series of episodes growing out of the 
stealing of rides in a “side-door Pull- 
man” has given a new significance to 
the race question and forced it into the 
consciousness of the United States and 
of the world at large. 

What happened? Pieced together 
from the official transcript of the court 
trials which grew out of the episode and 
from the enormous mass of rumor 
which inevitably accompanies such a 
case, the facts are these. The freight 
train, half a mile or so in length, sped 
along westward from Chattanooga to- 
wardsMemphis. Thetwogirls,dressed 
in men’s overalls, and their seven white 
male companions occupied a gondola— 
a freight car with sides but no top— 
filled to two-thirds of its capacity with 
crushed gravel. One of the girls de- 


Veer noon of a late March day 


clares that in all the journey of thirty 
odd miles to Stevenson, Alabama, 
neither she nor her companion paid 
any attention to their companions nor 
spoketothem. The other girl told the 
more probable story that they laughed, 
joked, sang, and had a generally pleas- 
ant time with the seven men who shared 
the gondola with them. 

At Stevenson the human cargo 
of the freight train was materially 
augmented when twenty or thirty 
Negroes clambered aboard. The whites 
assert that all of them entered 
the gondola. A quarrel arose when, 
according to some of the Negroes, one 
of the white men angrily shouted, 
“You niggers get out of here!” So 
thoroughly is the principle and practice 
of “Jim Crow” embedded in the South- 
ern consciousness, apparently, that the 
white hoboes felt there ought even to 
be “Jim Crow” freight cars as well as 
passenger ones. The whites allege 
they were overpowered by the larger 
number of Negroes and thrown from 
the train; another story has it that 
there was no fight but that the white 
men hastily quitted the train, leaving 
the girls to whatever fate should befall 
them. One of the white men in his 
haste to get off fell between two cars 
and, about to be injured or killed, was 
pulled back to safety by two of the 
Negro boys. The press, however, de- 
clared he was forced out of sheer vicious- 
ness to remain as a witness to the 
alleged attacks. One of the whites who 
fied the train hurried back to Steven- 
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son and telephoned the sheriff at Paint 
Rock, the next town, of what had hap- 
pened and asked that he stop the train 
and arrest the Negroes. 

All this, together with six alleged 
criminal attacks upon each girl, hap- 
pened in the time it took the train to 
make the run from Stevenson to Paint 
Rock, a distance of thirty-eight miles. 
A harrowing tale was related by the 
older girl of knives held at the throats 
of her companion and herself while the 
assaults took place. 

The sheriff and an armed posse 
halted the train at Paint Rock. Only 
nine of the twenty to thirty Negroes 
who had boarded the train remained on 
it. These nine were scattered along 
the length of the train. They were 
arrested and placed in jail at Scotts- 
boro, the county seat of Jackson 
County, as were the two girls and two 
white men found on the train, one of 
them being the one who was rescued by 
the Negroes. Significantly enough, 
this man who was the only known eye- 
witness to the alleged attacks other 
than the plaintiffs and defendants, 
was placed on the witness stand by the 
prosecution only in rebuttal. The 
prosecutor of Jackson County is re- 
ported to have attributed this to the 
fact that this white man was incapable 
of comprehending that “having sexual 
intercourse” is synonymous with a 
short, less literary, Anglo-Saxon word 
not used in polite society. 

It seems clear that the officials of 
the law at Scottsboro intended at first 
only to charge the nine Negro defend- 
ants, who ranged in age from fourteen 
to twenty years, with the crimes of 
fighting and stealing a ride. But when 
it was discovered that two of the four 
white “men” were women in men’s 
clothing, the girls were vigorously 
questioned as to whether or not sex 
offenses had been committed on them 
by the Negroes. It is reported reliably 
that for some time they asserted that 
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none had been committed. Meantime 
news of the arrest and especially of dis- 
covery of the sex of two of the whites 
had spread through the vicinity. A 
crowd which grew rapidly gathered 
about the jail, ominously working up 
its rage and seeking a leader to stage a 
wholesale lynching. Two white local 
physicians were summoned to examine 
the girls. They later testified that 
they found the girls “in normal condi- 
tion, mentally and physically.” One 
of the girls had a slight abrasion which, 
one of the doctors admitted, might 
easily have been caused by riding in a 
springless freight car fifty miles with 
crushed gravel as a resting place, or in 
clambering over the side of the car in 
boarding or getting down from it. 
There was evidence that both girls 
had had sexual relations at some time 
prior to the examination, but further 
questioning established strongly the 
likelihood that these relations had oc- 
curred some hours previous to their 
entering the freight car at Chattanooga. 
There was no evidence of assault. 

An infinite number of rumors (none 
the less potent because many of them 
untrue) swept through the town like a 
prairie fire. All manner of unbeliev- 
able atrocities had been perpetrated 
upon the two girls which, with each 
retelling, became more fiendish. At 
the same rate the reputations of the 
girls grew speedily more pure and un- 
blemished. Huddled in terror inside 
the tiny country jail, the nine Negro 
lads, only two of whom, according to 
their story, had even so much as seen 
each other until they met in the 
Scottsboro jail, listened to the steadily 
mounting roar of the blood-hungry 
mob outside. 

So ominous did it become that offi- 
cers after nightfall bundled the boys 
into motor cars and hurried them away 
to a stronger jail at Gadsden. 

A week later the defendants were re- 
turned to Scottsboro and speedily in- 
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dicted on charges of rape; a fortnight 
later they went on trial. One hundred 
and three national guardsmen with 
drawn bayonets, tear-gas bombs, and 
machine guns surrounded the Jackson 
County courthouse to prevent lynch- 
ings; they were sent there through the 
intercession with the governor by the 
Alabama Commission on Interracial 
Co-operation. The courtroom and the 
space outside for a great distance 
around the courthouse were packed 
tight with ten thousand people, many 
of them armed, according to con- 
servative estimates. Scottsboro’s mer- 
chants, who catered on ordinary days 
to the simple needs of fifteen hundred 
souls, did a thriving business with the 
quintupled population. 

As required by law when penniless 
defendants face trial where death is a 
possible verdict, Judge A. J. Hawkins 
assigned to the defense the entire Jack- 
son County bar, consisting of seven 
lawyers. Six hastily made excuses and 
were relieved by the court from the 
obligation of serving. One remained 
on the case—Milo Moody, getting 
along in years but true to his reputa- 
tion of being a mild village iconoclast, 
willing to take hopeless cases. 

Into the courtroom walked a white 
lawyer from Chattanooga to ask per- 
mission of the court to assist in the de- 
fense. A group of Negro ministers 
and members of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People had been stirred to action by 
the impending danger to the youthful 
defendants and by the far from ground- 
less fear that their constitutional rights 
would be gravely endangered in such 
an atmosphere when charged with such 
an offense. These Chattanooga Negro 
leaders had raised about a hundred 
dollars to employ a lawyer. Knowing 
it would have been useless if not sui- 
cidal for a Negro lawyer to have ap- 
peared at Scottsboro, they retained 
Stephen R. Roddy, the only white 
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lawyer in Chattanooga who, so far as 
they knew, dared face the hostile mob. 

Judge Hawkins challenged Roddy 
at once, declaring that if the Chat- 
tanooga lawyer had been retained to 
defend the nine boys, he would relieve 
the Scottsboro Bar from its responsi- 
bility. Knowing the hostility any law- 
yer from outside the town and State 
would encounter, and being himself 
unfamiliar with Alabama legal proce- 
dure, Roddy explained to the judge 
that he had not “exactly been retained” 
but would like permission to assist 
Mr. Moody. After some discussion 
this was permitted, and the trials pro- 
ceeded. 

The defense provided the nine boys 
fell considerably short of perfection. 
It is difficult, however, months after- 
ward and miles away to picture the 
thoughts and emotions which went 
through the minds of the two defense 
attorneys. Inside the dingy court- 
room men with grim, hard faces pressed 
elose to them as they sat at the counsel 
table. When Victoria Price jauntily 
told her story, reveling in the exciting 
spotlight so utterly different from the 
accustomed dreariness of her work in 
an antiquated cotton mill, out of the 
crowd came a roar which repeated 
banging of the judge’s gavel could 
not suppress. Outside, tightly packed 
thousands sent their message of venom 
and hatred through the windows, 
opened in the sultry heat of a prema- 
turely warm spring day. Appallingly 
hostile was the atmosphere already. 
But that hostility knew no bounds, 
and the faint chance of getting into the 
official record of the trial sufficient 
basis for appeal to a higher court went 
glimmering when it became known 
that Judge Hawkins had received a 
bombastic telegraphic threat from a 
Communist organization in New York 
City, the International Labor Defense, 
which intemperately asserted that the 
presiding judge “would be held per- 
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sonally responsible unless the nine de- 
fendants are immediately released.” 

With sickening rapidity one after 
another of the boys was found guilty 
and sentenced to death. Only one 
escaped the death penalty. The prose- 
cutor asked only for life imprisonment 
for him because the defendant had just 
then attained his fourteenth birthday. 
But seven jurors were adamant for 
the death penalty for him as well. 

The prospect of early deaths for the 
other eight appeased the crowd. Tak- 
ing advantage of the subsiding of the 
lynching atmosphere, the defense at- 
torneys encountered no objection when 
they placed on the witness stand the 
officer in charge of the national guards- 
men and a local court official. From 
these the admission was gained for the 
record that the roar of approbation 
which greeted announcement of the 
verdicts of guilty of the first two boys 
tried had unquestionably been suffi- 
cient to penetrate to the room where 
jurors deliberated over the cases of the 
others. Such admissions are of vital 
importance in appealing the cases to a 
higher court, for the United States 
Supreme Court ruled in 1915 in the 
famous Arkansas Riot Cases (Moore 
vs. Dempsey, 261 U. S. 86) that trial 
in a court dominated by a mob is not 
due process of law. 
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Steps were promptly taken by the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, aided by the 
Commission on Interracial Co-opera- 
tion and other bodies, to appeal the 
case to the Alabama Supreme Court, 
since careful investigation had estab- 
lished more than reasonable doubts of 
the innocence of most if not all of the 
defendants. When the boys were 
safely incarcerated in the stout Kilby 
State Prison, near Montgomery, two 
of them who had testified against sev- 


eral of their co-defendants now declared 
in affidavits that they had been induced 
to do so by beatings and by threats 
that they would be shot down in the 
courtroom if they varied in the slight- 
est from the stories they were forced to 
tell. All nine of the boys vehemently 
protested their innocence, declaring 
that had they had the faintest notion 
they were to be accused of any crime, 
however trivial, they too would have 
fled the train between Stevenson and 
Paint Rock as did others of the orig- 
inal twenty to thirty Negroes who 
had boarded the ill-fated train at 
Stevenson. 

Exhaustive investigations vitally nec- 
essary to successful action to obtain a 
new trial or rehearing in a less mob- 
charged atmosphere were begun. A 
highly competent newspaper woman 
and investigator sent to the scene by 
the American Civil Liberties Union re- 
vealed that the reputation of the two 
girls was far from savory. Conversa- 
tion with one of the plaintiffs, accord- 
ing to this investigator, “convinced me 
that she was the type who welcomes 
attention and publicity at any price. 
The price in this case means little to 
her. . . . Having been in direct con- 
tact from the cradle with the institution 
of prostitution as a sideline neces- 
sary to make the meager wages of a 
mill worker pay the rent and buy the 
groceries, she has no feeling of revul- 
sion against promiscuous sexual inter- 
course such as women of easier lives 
might suffer. ... The younger girl 
found herself from the beginning 
pushed into the background by a 
more bubbling, pert personality” 
the older girl, and resented the mo- 
nopoly of the spotlight her companion 
had obtained. 

The Advancement Association sent 
its secretary to the scene to co-operate 
with its branches in Chattanooga and 
Alabama and to select counsel to per- 
fect appeals. He retained the out- 
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standing criminal law firm of the State, 
one of whose members had for fourteen 
years served on the bench. Another 
member of the firm is generally reputed 
to be the ablest trial lawyer in the 
State, whose father before him had been 
a distinguished member of the Alabama 
bar. All the members of the firm are 
representative of the new South which 
is valiantly struggling to free that sec- 
tion of the country from the stigma of 
prejudice and oppression. Later, Clar- 
ence Darrow agreed to join counsel re- 
tained by the N. A. A. C. P. for the 
defense. 

When a motion for a new trial was 
denied, appeal was taken to the Ala- 
bama Supreme Court, where arguments 
will be held during the third week in 
January. 

iit 


But while these investigations and 
negotiations were proceeding, a new 
element entered the cases which si- 
multaneously complicated them to an 
unbelievable degree and, at the same 
time, made them the most notable 
test of strength to date between those 
who seek justice for the Negro through 
American forms of government and 
those who seek to spread Communist 
propaganda among American Negroes. 

With a blare of trumpets the Com- 
munists seized upon the Scottsboro 
convictions. It was, they realized, a 
golden opportunity to put into effect 
the plan decided upon by the Third 
Internationale and upon which they 
had been assiduously working but with 
only a modicum of success—to capital- 
ize Negro unrest in the United States 
against lynching, jim crowism, pro- 
scription, and insult. As far back as 
1925 a segregated wing of Communism, 
“The American Negro Labor Con- 
gress,” which later became “The 
-League of Struggle for Negro Rights,” 
had held at Chicago a convention to 
win Negroes to the cause of Commu- 
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nism. In October, 1928, there was 
issued in Moscow a lengthy resolution 
on the Negro question in the United 
States, urging the Negro working class 
to form organizations which “if prop- 
erly organized and well led” could 
“play a considerable role in the class 
struggle against American imperial- 
ism” and in leading “the movement of 
the oppressed masses of the Negro 
populace.” 

These efforts at organization were 
based upon the theory that the Negroes 
are the most oppressed group in the 
United States and, therefore, should be 
the most fertile field for revolutionary 
propaganda. The Scottsboro case of- 
fered the most dramatic opportunity 
yet afforded for this campaign. 

Representatives of the International 
Labor Defense called on Mr. Roddy 
and sought to get him away from those 
who had retained him prior to the trial 
at Scottsboro. Edmund Wilson thus 
describes in the New Republic the offer: 
“According to Mr. Roddy, they went 
through all the gestures of taking him 
up into a high place and showing him 
the kingdoms of the earth. They told 
him he had the opportunity of becom- 
ing a national figure, a second Clarence 
Darrow—a dream, one gathers, entirely 
alien to Mr. Roddy’s ambitions. He 
asked how they proposed to pay him. 
They explained that they would raise 
the money by holding meetings among 
the Negroes and getting them to con- 
tribute to a defense fund. This idea 
seemed distasteful to Mr. Roddy— 
and the I. L. D. representatives had 
begun to arouse his suspicions: one of 
them, who had said he was a lawyer, 
had in the course of a discussion of the 
trials, inquired whether the defendants 
had been ‘arraigned’ yet. Mr. Roddy 
refused to have anything to do with the 
International Labor Defense.” 

Immediately all the floods of Ameri- 
can Communist billingsgate were loosed 
upon the Chattanooga lawyer. He 
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was accused in the Daily Worker, the 
Communist organ, of being a member 
of the Ku Klux Klan, of having con- 
spired with the prosecution to electro- 
cute the nine boys, of having been the 
inmate of an insane asylum. Later 
on a story was sent to the Negro press 
that Roddy had gone violently insane 
on the streets of Birmingham, at- 
tempted to kill his wife with an axe, 
and had been incarcerated by his own 
father in a Missouri asylum. No dis- 
tortion of the truth, however libelous, 
which could be conjured up to deprecate 
Roddy’s modest talents and reputa- 
tion was considered unworthy of use in 
the Communist attempt to whip up 
enthusiasm for themselves among Ne- 
groes and whites who were stirred by the 
Scottsboro verdicts. 

A special committee to raise funds 
for defense was organized by the I. L. D. 
among well-known writers of liberal 
tendencies such as Theodore Dreiser, 
Lincoln Steffens, John Dos Passos, 
Burton Rascoe, Lola Ridge, and Floyd 
Dell. Many thousands of letters ap- 
pealing for funds to aid in defense 
were sent to white and colored individ- 
uals. With remarkable efficiency a 
house-to-house canvass was made of 
practically every Negro community, 
especially in the larger cities of the 
country, and leaflets, magazines, and 
copies of the Daily Worker were de- 
posited in each home or apartment. 
Negro ministers were asked to permit 
Communist speakers to address their 
congregations and solicit funds for de- 
fense. Such permission was in many 
cases granted until these ministers be- 
came suspicious because of the Com- 
munist attacks on the N. A. A. C. P. 
Mothers of some of the defendants 
were convinced that every hand was 
turned against their boys save those of 
the Communists, that everyone else 
was “a tool of the capitalists” and 
was seeking to have their boys electro- 
cuted or hanged. Some of the parents 
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and relatives, carried about the coun- 
try to address meetings with speeches 
written for them, were insulated care- 
fully from contact with any persons 
who might be of other than Communist 
opinions. A few of them, of humble 
background and with meager educa- 
tional and other advantages, still believe 
the only way their boys can be saved 
from the electric chair will be through 
Communist “mass action.” One of 
them is reported by the warden of 
Kilby Prison as having been so thor- 
oughly convinced of this fact that she 
stood, arms akimbo, in the foyer of the 
prison and loudly asserted of the secre- 
tary of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People 
that “I just wish I could get my hands 
on him—I’d wring his neck—trying to 
get my boy electrocuted!” 

Particularly determined was the 
Communist assault on that organiza- 
tion which, for twenty-two years, has 
had a notable record of victories in 
State and Federal courts in protecting 
the Negro’s constitutional rights. It 
numbers among the members of its 
Board of Directors distinguished white 
and Negro Americans of varying shades 
of political opinion, including such law- 
yers as the late Moorfield Storey of 
Boston, former president of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, Clarence Darrow, 
Arthur B. Spingarn, Felix Frankfurter 
of the Harvard University Law School, 
the late Louis Marshall, his son, James 
Marshall; such public figures as the 
Senior Senator from Kansas, Arthur 
Capper, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
New York, Herbert H. Lehman, Frank 
Murphy, Mayor of Detroit, Judge 
James A. Cobb; such social workers as 
Jane Addams, Florence Kelley, and 
Mary White Ovington; publicists, edu- 
cators, and authors such as Dr. W. E. 
B. Du Bois, James Weldon Johnson, 
J. E. Spingarn, and President William 
Allan Neilson of Smith College. 


The Communists sought vigorously 
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to weaken or destroy confidence in this 
organization and to injure the repu- 
tation it had built up over a period of 
two decades. Its officers were at- 
tacked as being “in league with the 
lyncher-bosses of the South,” as plot- 
ters to “murder the Scottsboro mar- 
tyrs,” as sycophantic “tools of the 
capitalists.” Determined efforts were 
made to break up meetings of the 
N: A. A: C. P. in some instances police 
officers being necessary to avert serious 
disorder. Communists were scattered 
throughout the audiences and, at a 

signal, began to shout for 
the right to be heard. When this was 
denied, handfuls of Communist litera- 
ture were flung into the air and such 
disorder created as to break up some of 
the meetings. A favorite device would 
be for a Communist to announce that 
oné of the “mothers” was present and 
demanded the right to speak. When 
at first such permission was granted, a 
Communist would make a lengthy 
harangue on Communism as an “in- 
troduction.” When the supply of 
“mothers” was inadequate to cover 
such meetings—there are but five 
living mothers—substitutes were found. 
All over the country “mothers” were 
produced; in one instance the “mother” 
presented had lived in that Northern 
city for upwards of twenty years. 
Editors of Negro newspapers were 
approached with proposals to divide 
the money raised locally in exchange 
for boosting of Communist meet- 


ings. 

In July, Negro share-croppers and 
tenant-farmers in rural Alabama were 
organized by Communist agents—two 
of them white and one a Negro—into a 
movement to gain relief from poverty 
“by mass action of white and black 
workers.” Someone—no one seems to 
know who—telephoned the sheriff the 
time and place of a meeting of the Ne- 
gro farmers and informed him that the 
meeting was called for the purpose of 
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killing him and other officials. As a 
result the sheriff was wounded, one 
Negro killed, twenty or more were 
wounded, and thirty-four arrested and 
charged with plotting an insurrection. 
Meanwhile, the two white organizers 
had vanished, leaving their Negro 
comrade “to complete the work of 
organization.” When later some of 
the arrested Negroes were freed, 
the local officials realizing that they 
were dupes of the Communists, the 
Daily Worker loudly and jubilantly 
shouted that “fear of united mass 
action” had caused the freeing of the 
men. 

In Chicago where unemployment 
and suffering are most acute among 
Negroes, Communist agents were very 
active among the homeless and hungry 
on the South Side. Whenever word 
came of the eviction of a Negro family 
for non-payment of rent, crowds were 
speedily mobilized to march to the 
house and replace the furniture. The 
police for a week or more sought to 
avoid trouble by paying no attention 
and doing nothing about such action, 
whereupon the Communists loudly 
proclaimed to Negroes on the South 
Side that “we’ve got the police on the 
run—they’re scared of us!” When 
court bailiffs who were dispossessing a 
Negro widow with several small chil- 
dren sent in a call for the riot squad, 
two Negroes were killed and others 
wounded. No white Communist was 
hurt. Mayor Cermak of Chicago, 
however, was stirred to action and 
ordered evictions stopped. In October 
a similar episode in Cleveland led to 
the death of two Negroes. 

In New York, Detroit, Akron, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore—in fact, in ev- 
ery city, town, and village where there 
is an appreciable number of Negroes— 
the same tactics were used in at- 
tempted thwarting of evictions, or 
in other spectacular appeals. Fortu- 
nately, to the time of writing, none has 
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resulted fatally as in Chicago, and 
Cleveland, where the funerals of the 
Negroes killed were utilized for huge 
parades sprinkled abundantly with 
banners and speeches advocating the 
overthrow of capitalism. 
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And what was the soil into which the 
Communist propaganda fell? As I 
write I sit in a large Middle-western 
industrial city. Yesterday I was told 
by a social worker of a case he had 
encountered a day or so before. A 
Negro industrial worker employed by a 
large rubber company was about to be 
evicted from his tiny, humble home for 
non-payment of three months’ rent 
amounting to sixty dollars. He owed 
a balance of forty-eight dollars on a 
loan, and the loan company had gar- 
nisheed his wages. With a wife and 
five children wholly dependent on his 
wages, his wife a chronic invalid, two 
girls in high school, and the entire fam- 
ily suffering from under-nutrition, the 
man’s wages are thirteen dollars a week. 
Less than two dollars a day to feed 
seven mouths, pay rent, buy clothing. 

Two weeks ago I visited Alabama, 
Georgia, and other Southern States. 
The collapse of cotton prices will hit 
the Negro farmers—some four million 
of them—harder than any other group, 
inasmuch as they are now and have 
been for some time on the ragged edge. 
A recent survey by the National 
Urban League reveals that in Chicago 
Negroes form 4 per cent of the pop- 
ulation but four times that percentage 
of the unemployed; in Pittsburgh Ne- 
groes make up 8 per cent of the 
total population but 38 per cent of 
those out of work; in Baltimore the 
percentages are 17 and $1.5; in Buffalo 
$ and 25.8; in Houston, Texas, 25 and 
50; in Little Rock, Arkansas, 20 and 
54; in Memphis, 38 and 75; in Phila- 
delphia, 7 and 25. 
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Usually the last to be hired and first 
to be fired, kept out of the skilled and 
semi-skilled trades even when amply 
qualified by ability and training to per- 
form skilled work at correspondingly 
higher wages, the Negro unquestion- 
ably is suffering during this period of 
distress more than almost any other 
group. Lynchings have declined in 
number during recent years but are 
still frequent enough to hang ominously 
over the heads of Negroes, particu- 
larly in the Southern and border 
States, as a not unlikely fate should 
they stir the mob’s hostility, ever near 
the surface. The benefits of union- 
ization are denied them; the American 
Federation of Labor has even ceased 
passing perfunctory resolutions against 
the color line in union membership, 
while the majority of its constituent 
unions bar Negroes from membership 
by constitutional provision or unwrit- 
ten law. According to Edwin R. Em- 
bree, President of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, in his recent book, Brown Amer- 
ica, though Negroes are taxed at the 
same rate as whites, yet the average 
annual expenditure in eight Southern 
States for education per colored child 
is but $12.50 against $44.31 for each 
white child. In Georgia the average is 
$35.42 for whites and $6.38 for Negroes 
in Mississippi, $45.34 and $5.45. 

These are but the immediate pin 
pricks, sharp as they are. For it is 
not generally realized that an enor- 
mous change has taken place in Negro 
thinking since the World War. More 
and more the Negro has realized that 
the problem he encounters in the 
United States is only a part of the 
whole structure of race prejudice which 
the modern age of imperialism has 
created. The stirrings of thought and 
unrest in Africa, Asia, and the Far 
East of black and brown and yellow 
races have not been without their 
counterpart in the United States. The 
War shattered whatever notions of the 
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white man’s infallibility and invulner- 
ability the Negro and other colored 
races unquestionably held prior to 
1914. Thoughtful Negroes see all too 
clearly that the world order which 
seemed so impregnable before the shoot- 
ing at Sarajevo is in a bad way if it 
isn’t on the point of collapse. They 
realize, as does Paul Hutchinson in his 
World Revolution and Religion, that the 
white nations of the present world have 
no intention of changing materially the 
scheme whereby the colored races of 
mankind have so small a share of the 
wealth and power they help create; 
and the ruling classes among the white 
nations of the earth seem to them to be 
as filled as ever with pride and greed 
and sublime contempt towards every 
race and color but their own. 

It is through such an embittered 
Negro world that the Communists 
shrewdly sought to spread their theo- 
ries and to gain a large following. At 
first their efforts met with a success 
which amazed the more conservative 
leaders of Negro opinion. A man who 
is starving, homeless, exploited, and 
oppressed is always a fertile field for 
those who advocate a change. Many 
Negroes looked upon the Communist 
as a new Messiah, a new Moses sent to 
lead them from the bondage which 
had become almost unbearable. With 
jesuitical zeal and cleverness the Amer- 
ican Communist. agitator sought to 
fan this flame of discontent which the 
slave trader, the lyncher, the disfran- 
chiser, the denier of decent jobs and 
wages and homes had lighted and kept 
alive through three centuries. He re- 
sorted to every possible means to im- 
press upon the Negro that he had no 
stake in his own land, that a philosophy 
of complete despair was the only sane 
and intelligent attitude for him to 
take. All this was centered about the 
Scottsboro cases as the basis for a 
highly emotional appeal. Negroes and 
whites were urged to give vent to their 
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resentment against the farcical trials , 
accorded the nine Negro boys by send- 
ing telegrams to the Governor of Ala- 
bama or to other officials of that 
State, peremptorily demanding immedi- 
ate release of the defendants. Often 
the industrious Communists volun- 
teered to write the messages for less 
literate Negroes. It is reported that 
Governor Miller of Alabama has re- 
ceived more than seventeen hundred 
such messages. 

When this campaign of threats was 
denounced by non-Communist or- 
ganizations like the N. A, A. C. P., the 
vials of wrath of Communist publica- 
tions were poured upon them and they 
were denounced as “traitors” and as 
conspirators to execute the boys. 

For a time some of the Negro editors 
accepted without question the stories 
sent to them and the interpretations 
put into those stories by the Commu- 
nists. “What does it matter whether 
God, the devil, or Communists save 
those helpless black boys down there in 
Alabama?” declared an Oklahoma 
paper editorially. “We don’t by a 
long sight endorse the complete pro- 
gram of the Communists; we see that 
organization just as we see everything 
else. There is good and bad in every- 
thing and everybody. When the Com- 
munists talk about the overthrow of 
government we quit their program, but 
when they talk of race equality and the 
protection of constitutional rights of 
citizens, we are with them one hundred 
per cent and we are not ashamed to 
say so.” 

Another paper in Texas, after point- 
ing out that America with all her 
boasted wealth and genius is unable to 
protect her own citizens either from 
the mob or starvation, declared, “We 
are hearing much in America during 
these times about Communism and the 
efforts of Soviet agitators to make con- 
verts in this country, and despite the 
fact that the press of the nation does 
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not regard this type of propaganda as a 


menace, yet when men and women are 
victimized by hunger, want, privation 
and suffering, almost any kind of rad- 
ical and revolutionary doctrine, which 
offers them certain relief and liberation 
from the system under which they are 
suffering will make considerable head- 
way among a large element of such a 
population.” 
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Seldom in the history of modern 
times has a field so fruitful been ready 
and waiting. That the opportunity to 
take lasting advantage of this was lost 
is almost entirely due to the short- 
sightedness of the leaders of the Com- 
munist party in the United States. 
Had they been more intelligent, honest, 
and truthful there is no way of esti- 
mating how deeply they might have 
penetrated into Negro life and con- 
sciousness. At the beginning of „the 
Scottsboro Case they talked much and 
often of a “united front,” but it was 
soon to be seen that all who did not 
submit wholly to Communist dictation 
were classed and branded as “enemies” 
and “tools of the capitalists.” The 
suspicion began to grow in the Negro 
mind—and this suspicion was more 
than confirmed—that at least some of 
the Communists did not want the nine 
boys saved but sought instead to make 
“martyrs” of them for purposes of 
spreading Communist propaganda 
among Negroes. Negroes, too, saw 
that in the present stage of events the 
only Southern whites who were trying 
to get a new trial for the nine boys 
were capitalists, one of them the son 
of a former governor of Alabama, while 
the mob which had surrounded the 
courthouse at Scottsboro had been 
made up largely of white “workers.” 
Negroes realized that ill-advised, threat- 
ening tactics would serve no other im- 
mediate purpose than to make their 
own lot infinitely harder; that enemies 
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of the Negro would surely utilize Com- 
munist agitation as a pretext for refusal 
to remedy bad conditions, for stifling 
legitimate protest by Negroes through 
attributing it to “Communist” propa- 
ganda. Disillusionment replaced the 
hope which the Communist orators had 
brought. 

It is unfortunate that the American 
leaders of Communism were not blessed 
with more common sense. Their bun- 
gling and dangerous tactics in the 
Scottsboro cases have even led to sharp 
criticism from within their own party. 
The Revolutionary Age, for example, 
says of the methods used: 

Such is the poisonous blight spread in 
every direction by the new sectarian poli- 
cies dominating the Communist Party to- 
day, that even this glorious page [taking up 
defense of the nine boys] has been darkened 
by its ominous shadow. False and suicidal 
tactics have well nigh undone the achieve- 
ments of profoundly correct principles! 
‘When the I. L. D. initiated its Scottsboro 
campaign, it outlined a program of great 
promise. A broad and real united front 
movement was planned with slogans that 
would draw in the most backward masses 
and their organizations, both white and 
black. An end to the insanity of “social- 
fascism” and a cessation to the orgies of ir- 
responsible abuse were promised. But the 
promises turned into ashes. . . . 

It did not take very long before it became 
clear enough that the Communist Party 
leadership had no conception whatever of 
what the united front really is. At the 
beginning, every friendly word in the Negro 
press, every sympathetic gesture was hailed 
in the columns of the Daily Worker as the 
“broadening of the united front.” Then 
suddenly everything changed. Only those 
who accepted the ultimate slogans of the 
Communists and subordinated themselves 
to the I. L. D. were regarded as “‘in the 
united front”’—all others became “staunch 
allies of the white masters.” 

. . - Coupled with this altogether false 
conception of the united front came an 
equally false estimation of the role of petty 
bourgeois organizations among the Negroes 
as an oppressed people. Nor was any sign 
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exhibited of an appreciation of the impor- 
tance of gaininga labor base among the white 
workers. The same old story resulted— 
“conferences” which represented nobody, 
“united fronts” based on appeals to “‘fol- 
low” the Communist Party, discredit, 
isolation. . . . 

Thus has the Communist Party again 
gotten itself into the unenviable position 
that it has been in altogether too frequently 
in recent months—that of a force for dis- 
unity and splitting. 


Among Negroes the pendulum swung 
sharply away from the American 
Communist program, even among those 
of intelligence who had looked, if not 
with sympathy, at least with interest 
upon the economic and social experi- 
ment which is going on in Soviet 
Russia. Among these is the distin- 
guished Negro sociologist and editor, 
Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, who wrote in 
the September issue of the Crisis that 
if the Communists had been really 
intelligent they would have joined 
hands with any and all bodies and in- 
dividuals who honestly sought to pro- 
vide the best legal defense possible, 
and then, the case won, they “could 
have proceeded to point out that legal 
defense alone, even if successful, will 
never solve the larger Negro problem 
but that further and more radical steps 
are needed.” 

“Unfortunately,” Doctor Du Bois 
added, the tactics of the American 
Communists were “neither wise nor 
intelligent. . . . If the Communists 
want these lads murdered, then their 
tactics of threatening judges and yell- 
ing for mass action on the part of white 
Southern workers is calculated to insure 
this.” 

Clarence Darrow’s entrance into the 
cases at Scottsboro effectively silencesin 
the minds of all but the most intransi- 
gent the argument that “capitalists” 
are trying to murder the nine Negro 
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boys of the Scottsboro cases. In the 
meantime the United States can, if it 
will, learn a lesson from these cases, 
tragically so typical of three centuries 
of oppression of the Negro here. The 
Negro is not turning red just yet; but 
that circumstance is due chiefly to the 
blunders of the Communists. 

For three hundred years the Negroes 
have been unswervingly loyal. Should 
the burdens they have bédrne so long 
not be lightened, they can hardly be 
blamed if sheer hopelessness descends 
upon them and they are tempted to 
turn on their oppressors. They know 
that they will be in doubled jeopardy 
if they face both anti-Negro and anti- 
Communist feeling. Some of them are 
willing, nevertheless, to face even that 
and death rather than go on as things 
now stand. 

There is but one effective and intelli- 
gent way in which to counteract Com- 
munist efforts at proselyting among 
American Negroes, and that method is 
drastic revision of the almost chronic 
American indifference to the Negro’s 
plight. Give him jobs, decent living 
conditions, and homes. Assure him of 
justice in the courts and protection of 
life and property in Mississippi as well 
as in New York. Put an end to fla- 
grant and unchecked disregard of the 
Negro’s constitutional right to vote. 
Let labor unions—conservative and 
liberal as well as radical—abolish 
written or implied barriers against the 
Negro, doing so in sheer enlightened 
selfishness, if for no other reason, since 
it is self-evident that white labor will 
never be free as long as black labor 
is enslaved and exploited. Let em- 
ployers of labor even in this time of acute 
depression see to it that Negro working- 
men are treated no worse than white. 
In brief, the only antidote to the spread 
among American Negroes of revolution- 
ary doctrines is even-handed justice. 
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